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PATRIOTISM. 
A TEN MINUTES’ TALK. 


WISH to talk to you for a few minutes about Patriotism. If you look 
out this word in the dictionary you will find that the meaning given 
is ‘Love of one’s country.’ Now, this does not mean the same thing as 
loving or liking the country in preference to the sown. A man may bea 
good patriot who has no special liking for the pleasures of a country life. 
A man may enjoy these pleasures, may revel in the beauties of scenery, 
and yet have very little of the patriotic spirit. What then do we mean 
when we talk about a man being ‘a patriot,’ or when we appeal to the 
‘patriotism’ of people, or say that such and such an action was ‘patriotic’? 
Let me see if I can explain. 

I suppose there is hardly one amongst you who does not feel towards 
his parents somewhat differently from what he feels towards other people. 
Perhaps, you could scarcely say why this is. Yet you know that it is so. 
This we call love of family. Then, again, somehow, you feel that in the 
house in which you live there is something which is very different from 
other houses and which makes you prefer to live there. That well-known 
line in the old favourite song of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 


‘ There’s no place like home,’ 


illustrates what I mean and what you feel. This we call ‘love of home.’ 
Now, the same kind of feeling makes us think very differently about the 


land in which we live from what we think about other lands. We may 
enjoy travelling in these other lands ; we may have to go there for the 


benefit of our health ; we may find some things there which we cannot 
possibly get in our own country ; we may even find the people who dwell 
there pleasanter to live with than those of our own land. Still, notwith- 
standing all this, we have for our native land, for the land in which we 
have been brought up, a liking which is very different from that we feel 
towards other lands, But even this is not quite what is meant by 
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‘patriotism.’ No doubt, it is love of one’s country, but a man who has it 
may yet fall very far short of being patriotic. It is merely a preference of 
one thing to another. . 

Now, whenever a man loves truly he is prepared to make some sacri- 
fice, to suffer something on behalf of the person he loves. He would 
rather bear the pain himself than have it borne by his friend, his parent, 
or his child. He takes, too, a pride in the object of his love. He would 
not like it to be less worthy than he believes it to be. He resents any 
false accusation of wrong-doing on its part, as if it were a charge made 
against himself. He seeks opportunities of doing his love a service. 
You see this is something very different from merely liking one person 
better than another. You may prefer Tom to Jack for various reasons, 
but you may not be prepared to do for Tom what you would do for your 
special friend Harry. In much the same way an Englishman may like 
England better than France or Germany, but he may not be prepared to 
put himself out of his way on her behalf. He has little or no patriotic 
spirit. 

" On the other hand you will find men who love their country very much 
in the same way as one man loves another. They are ready to do much 
for it, to suffer for it, to live for it, aye, and to die for it. Such men are 
true patriots. Probably they will not talk much about it, but they will 
act, Many men are ready to talk about their patriotism, to shout very 
loudly ‘England for ever’ and ‘ Britannia rules the waves,’ and to cry 
out against those who will not join with them in their noise and clamour, 
who after all are very poor patriots. Indeed, it would be safe to say that 
they were not patriots at all, and that instead of loving their country, they 
were only thinking of their own selfish interests. Beware of a man who 
professes his patriotism too loudly. 

At the same time patriotism is a real thing, and when it is real and 
not sham, itisa good thing. A patriot, I meana real lover of his country, 
not a mere pretender, is worthy of honour and respect. There is no 
reason why you should not grow up to be patriots in this real sense. 
You may not be called upon to shed one drop of blood on behalf of your 
own country; you may not be required to fight for its freedom as some of 
your forefathers did ; though rather than your country shall suffer wrong 
you may be prepared to do this. There have been many patriots who 
have served their country quite as well, by a sacrifice of ease and comfort 
and much that goes to make up the pleasures of life, as did some of these 
fighters. George Washington was a patriot, and so was Abraham Lincoln, 
though the latter never wore a sword or carried a gun. John Hampden 
was a patriot and died from wounds he received in battle, and so was 
John Milton who lived a very different life. Oliver Cromwell was a 
patriot, and so were Wilberforce and the late Earl Shaftesbury. You 
probably know something of all those men, and you know enough to tell 
you that their patriotism showed itself in different ways. 

And this leads me to point out how it is possible for persons in quite a 
modest and humble fashion to be patriots. If you read the lives of some 
of these men who have loved their country you will find that it was not 
always by some high-sounding deeds that they proved their patriotism. 
Some of these have realised that their opportunities lay in a very limited 
circle. They could not be fighters, or poets, or statesmen, or philan- 
thropists, but they could help to make the village, or the town, in which 
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they lived better than they found it. They could help to make the lives 
of those who lived in those places healthier and happier, and they did it. 
Very often in doing this they met with great opposition ; very often their 
motives were misrepresented and ridiculed; very often they had to under- 
go real suffering ; but they had too great an affection for the place of their 
birth and early life to let these obstacles daunt them. They loved the bit 
of their country they knew, and they were determined to show that love. 
It was not always that they wanted their town to be better than some 
rival town; that would be a very unworthy motive; but they wanted their 
own place to be well spoken of. Then in time some of them found a 
larger field for their patriotism. It was not their town or village which 
alone claimed their attention ; and they began to devote some of their 
time, and their money, and their energy to making the whole land better. 
Some of these men have done their work so quietly that we should find 
no record of them in histories or biographies, but, if we were to go to the 
places where they lived, we should find some of the results of their labours 
written in something more lasting than books. 

Now, there is one thing I wish to say a word or two about. A true 
patriot, one who really loves his country, will always wish that his country 
should be great in the true sense of being great. He will not care so 
much that it has the largest and bravest army or navy, that it has the 
largest commerce, that it has the biggest ships, or the finest harbours, or 
the richest cities, and has made the greatest conquests. All these things 
may be good enough in a way. It may be well to have an army and navy 
to defend our land from foreign foes ; it is not so well to have that army 
and navy employed in offensive operations against other people who 
probably love their country quite as much as we love ours. It may be 
very well to have a large trade with other countries ; it is more important 
that that trade should be conducted honestly and: honourably. It may be 
well that our ships should be thoroughly equipped and the harbours for 
them safe and sound, and the cities they serve rich and wealthy; it is 
more important that in constructing and fitting out those ships the lives 
of those who go in them should be considered ; it is more important that 
our cities, however wealthy, should be governed with the view of making 
the lives of those who dwell in them healthy, sweet, and pure. It may be 
well that we should acquire other lands, so that we may give to them 
some of the blessings we enjoy, but the way in which we acquire them is 
very important. No one who really loves his country can do otherwise 
than grieve if the means adopted are unworthy or contemptible. He will 
feel that such means do not raise, but lower his country in the estimation 
of other nations. So, too, if he finds that there exists in his country a 
state of things which he would rather hide from sight than let it be known 
abroad, he will try to get it remedied. Perhaps it may be bad laws, or 
foolish customs, or dreadful habits which lead to these evil things. He 
will try to get rid of the causes, whatever they may be. Sometimes in 
doing this he will give offence to persons whose interest it is to let things 
be as they are; sometimes, too, it may be necessary to make innocent 
persons suffer ; he will not let this deter him in his purpose, though it 
may influence him in his methods. His love for his country will out- 
weigh these considerations. 

I hope, by this time, you have begun to understand something of the 
subject about which I have been talking, and to perceive how you can, in 
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a small way possibly, be patriots—lovers of your country. Try to re- 
member what this love of your country demands of you. It requires your 
service; it needs your help. Do not be content just as if your only con- 
cern was with the few people you know well. That is living a very narrow 
sort of life. Others call for your help. In helping them you will be help- 
ing to make your country better, especially if you can get them to help 
themselves. Recollect you will soon be citizens of this country of yours. 
Make it your endeavour to quit yourselves as true citizens should; to rule 
and to serve the land you love justly, nobly, and well. 
RICHARD BARTRAM. 


GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


VI.—THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS: THE WORD BECOME FLESH. 


N the Fourth Gospel the Messianic character and function of Jesus are 
presented, as we have seen, in a new light. Now one of the official 
titles of Messiah among the Jews was ‘Son of God.’ How is this title 
interpreted in the Fourth Gospel? We have seen it applied in the 
Synoptics to Jesus on the basis of Psa/m ii. 7, which was currently under- 
stood of Messiah. We have seen it applied by the Apostle Paul to the 
pre-existent heavenly Man, the head of the spiritual creation, as Adam 
was the head of the earthly. In language higher still we have seen it 
applied to the ‘heir of all things,’ through whom the worlds were made, 
the ‘effulgence’ or ‘off-gleam’ of God’s glory, and the image of his sub- 
stance. In what sense is the title understood in the Fourth Gospel? 
Notice first the constant use of the term ‘the Son,’ which is set beside 
‘the Father.’ In the First Three Gospels Jesus speaks repeatedly of ‘my 
Father,’ ‘our Father,’ ‘thy Father,. ‘your Father.’ But in the Fourth 
Gospel the phrase ‘the Father’ occurs (on a rough count), over seventy 
times, as against ‘my Father,’ etc., a little more than thirty times. Here 
is a marked contrast. The usage of ‘the Son’ and ‘the Father’ is not 
indeed wholly unknown in the Synoptics. It occurs in the great dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives, AZazt. xxiv. 36, Mark xiii. 32, but the 
passage, which ts omitted in Luke, is associated with so much of doubt- 
ful authenticity that we cannot lay stress upon it as a genuine word of 
Jesus. It is to be found further in the remarkable sayings in Luke x. 22, 
and (ait. xi. 27, phrases which have so close an affinity with Johannine 
expression as to show that they spring from a common mode of thought, 
a common cycle of traditions about the Teacher’s words. The usage 
does not sound to me like that of Jesus himself. It is rather the language 
of others about him, who wished to single him out from all other ‘Sons 
of God,’ Nom. vill. 14, much as the Greeks expressed the eminence of 
Homer above all other writers of verse by calling him ‘the Poet.’ This 
is the habit of the Apostle Paul; he contrasts Christ with ‘the Father,’ 
Rom. vi. 4, and ‘the Son’ with God, z Cor. xv. 28 ; but nowhere, I think, 
‘the Son’ and ‘the Father’ together. This harmony of terms seems to ~ 
me the product of later reflection. It implies a sense of special relation 
between the two beings thus described. It does not follow that that 
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relation may not be realised by others, but as matter of historic fact it is 
presented by the writer of the Gospel in the persons of God and Jesus. 
It implies a correspondence of nature, as man was originally said to have 
been created in the likeness or image of God. God is spirit, and man, in 
his ultimate nature and essence, is spirit too. By this correspondence the 
spirit of man may move in accord with God’s, or in opposition to it. 
Moving in accord with God’s, it may share the same purpose, have the 
same aim, conceive the same affection, realise an inner union of love and 
will. And yet, in some way it will be felt that the Father is the source, 
and the Son is derived from him; and whatever powers the Son may 
exert, have been received from the Father. How does the Fourth Gospel 
portray this relation? 


(1) The Manifestation of the Father. 


In general terms it may be said that it is the principal function of the 
Son to show forth the Father. The Christian gzoszs consists in knowing 
the Father as the only true God, /ohz xvil.3. Yet no man has seen God at 
any time, Jozi. 18. How then, can we know Him? We may trace his 
work in the world, and see the majesty of God in the heavens, as the 
Prophet of the exile argued with the despairing Israelites, or the 
Babylonian idolaters, /s. xl. 7 Or we may see his designs in the history 
of nations, in the education of one race to be the ministers of truth to 
others round them, so that they become a kingdom of priests, whose 
function it is to give teaching to the world, cp. £2. xix. 5-6, /s. ii. 3-4, etc. 
Or once more, we discern his action through chosen individuals, when 
the divine word came to the elect soul, or when in the quaint phrase of 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20 (R.V. margin), the spirit of God ‘clothed itself with’ 
or ‘put on’ some prophetic personality. In the teaching, the action, the 
being, of aman among men, the energy, the wisdom, the righteousness, 
the love, of God, might be made manifest. 

Now for the first Christians this was realised especially through 
Christ. Looking at what he had done in the world, at the change in so 
many hearts which had come through hin, they felt that he was the 
organ and channel of a new kind of activity of soul, and, borrowing a 
term from the Jews, they called it ‘life’ In Jesus, then, there was a 
manifestation of life. It was not like the bodily life, which decayed and 
died ; nor was it the life of the world, fixed in a given place, concerned 
with outward and visible things. What marked it out from other kinds 
of life, its love, its holinesss, its purity,—these were not the products of 
earth ; they were independent of time ; they could not be measured by 
years ; they belonged to eternity, they were part of the spirit-life of God. 
In the course of human history this life appeared in Jesus, as something 
given to him,.cp. /o#m v. 26; and he, in his turn, imparts it tomen. By 
what agency? In many figures, some of which we have already 
considered, is the quickening of the believer's soul described: one 
more deserves notice, ‘the bread of life, /ohnm vi. 35 #7, which all 
- must eat who seek to share the sacred fellowship. It has been often 
supposed that this discourse contains a veiled if not an open reference 
to the Eucharistic sacrament (cp. 53 #%),and so many of the Fathers 
of the Church no doubt interpreted it in later times. But when the 
allegory is suddenly dropped, how simple is the idea,—the flesh after all | 
is worthless, ver. 63, only the spirit gives life, and the life-giving spirit is 
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found in the spoken word, the seed flung out by the Sower in the Synoptic 
parable, which brings forth blade and ear and ripened grain. _ ; 

But the object of teaching is to convey truth; and so Jesus, imparting 
the knowledge of God, xvii. 3, becomes the ‘way’ to him, xiv. 6, and 
inasmuch as he was the channel, the embodiment, of a moral and spiritual 
truth which was something more than could be expressed like mathe- 
matical truth in formulze and propositions, or historical truth in a narrative 
of facts,—a truth of character, of being, of relationship to God, it might 
be said that he was the Truth. And as truth gives light, and it was the 
function of the ‘Servant’ of old to ‘ open the blind eyes, and be a light 
to the nations, Zs. xlii. 6, 7, so Jesus is light for all the world, vii. 12. But 
light is of God, nay it is God, 7 /ohn 1. 5, and so is love, 26. iv. 16, and 
wherever light and love are seen, there God is seen, though it be only 
within the limits and under the veil of our humanity. For truth and love 
and goodness are the same in quality from world to world. All minds, 
said Channing, are of the same order. We cannot imagine God as 
thinking o¢/er than we do, however vast may be the range of that know- 
ledge which we call infinite. The laws of space, the properties (for 
example) of a circle or an ellipse must be the same to God as they are to 
us: so that Kepler was right when, after discovering the orbit of Mars, 
he exclaimed ‘O God, I think thy thoughts after Thee.’ It is the same 
with character. We feel that beauty of spirit and purity of heart in those 
whom we know and revere, are intrinsically the same as they are in God, 
in spite of the difference of scale between our finite and his infinite life ; 
so that when the dying Bunsen said to his wife ‘In thee I have loved the 
Eternal,’ he meant to express his faith that she had been to him by her 
goodness a way to the understanding of the unseen holiness. This is the 
view of the writer of z_ Jom, who carries it into the life of the believer 
with a surprising confidence. Love, he says, is of God, iv. 7, and who- 
ever loves is begotten of God, is his child or son, and knows him as his 
Father. Nay more, he who dwells in love, himself dwells in God, and 
God dwells in him, iv. 16. So he is lifted above evil, he can sin no more, 
for the divine sonship abides in him, iii. 9. Even of common men, the 
tradespeople, the artizans, the slaves of Ephesus, whom the writer knew, 
he could say ‘¢hey are begotten of God, ‘they cannot sin’; ah, who 
among us dares to repeat these tremendous words, and who does not 
also see what light they throw on the faith of the believer in Christ who 
looked upon him as ‘the Son’ who dwelt in the Father, and the Father 
in him, in union so intimate that to see him was to see the Father! 
John xiv. 9-10. 

This reciprocal indwelling produces so complete a harmony between 
the disciple, his Master, and his God, that it may be said of them that 
they are all one, xvii. 21-22, ‘as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us.’ Of this unity the pre-eminent example, 
of course, is that between Jesus and his Father, x. 38, 39, but however 
closer it may be in intensity or degree, I see no evidence that it was 
conceived to be in any way different in kind ; what was realised by the 
Lord was capable of attainment also by those who were not only 
servants but friends, xv. 15. 

And yet do we not feel that there is, after all, a difference? It is 
asserted in general terms by Jesus that his Father is greater than all, 
x. 29. Will he apply this to himself? Assuredly, ‘ My Father is greater 
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than I,’ xiv. 28. But this is very different from the language of a Hebrew 
prophet. ‘ Woe is me, for I am undone,’ cries Isaiah, when the divine 
vision breaks upon his eyes. He does not calmly announce ‘ Yahweh is 
greater than I.’ Something more surely is conveyed here than we have 
yet understood, more than the apostolic writer could imagine his sinless 
disciple saying. Would the believer with his heart full of love and rever- 
ence, though he might feel himself ever so much ‘ begotten of God,’ set 
himself on so great a height as to think himself only less than his Father? 
The words imply a possession of dignity so exalted as at least not to 
make the comparison absurd. And yet the Son who employs it affirms 
that he can do nothing of himself, v. 19, 30. The life which he transmits 
and quickens, is a life that is given to him. What he speaks, he has first 
heard; the teaching which he imparts, is a commandment which he has 
received. What is this mysterious figure that swells and contracts, 
narrows and expands, with such strange elasticity; that lives now in 
eternity and now in time; that is one with God, yet shares that unity 
with his disciples ; that originates nothing and communicates only what 
he has learned, and yet affirms of the treasures of religious truth to be 
slowly revealed by the Spirit, xvi. 15, ‘all that belongs to the Father, be- 
longs to me?’ 


(2) The Word. 


The believer who is begotten of God, who is full of love and truth, 
who walks in light and is triumphant over evil, is said to have the Logos 
of God abiding in him, 7 Jo#m ii. 14. The unbelieving Jews who will not 
trust the apostle of God,’ prove by such faithlessness that they have not 
got the Logos abiding in them, /ofm vy. 38. In reference to Jesus it is 
affirmed that the Zogos became flesh and tabernacled among us, full 
of grace and truth, Jom i. 14. What is the Logos? Is it used in all 
these passages in the same sense? That enquiry opens up a long 
history ; but we must at least glance at the origin and applications of this 
famous word. 

The Jewish way of thinking was what is called concrete, picturesque. 
They conceived of God as the source of all the power that produced the 
world, and all its changes day by day and hour by hour they referred to 
him. But they were not philosophers, and they did not ask themselves 
how he did it. They imagined him as a great king, who issued his 
decrees, and they were at once carried out. ‘And God said, Let there be 
light ; and light was.’ That was the function of the sovereign of the 
world. And so their poets sang ‘By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth.” He 
had only to speak, and it was done. 

But what is there behind speech? They did not at first ask that 
question, but as they reflected more and more on the relation of the 
world to God, they came to do so: and behind speech they found what 
we call thought. So when God said ‘let there be light, he must first of 
all have thought sun, moon and stars. Now you may view all these 
different thoughts separately, the thought of the primrose, the thought of 
the elephant, the thought of the rain-drop, the thought of the earth, and: 


1 The word ‘sent’ so often applied to Jesus is the word from which the term ‘ apostle’ 
is derived, cp. xvii. 18. 
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you will then have ever so many separate thoughts. Or you may 
conceive them all as belonging or related to each other, as parts of one 
purpose, to be realised by one will, to manifest one power. In that sense 
you may unite them all in one process of thinking, one vast design for the 
whole world. To that great process of thinking the later Jews gave an 
ancient name, and they called it Wisdom. So their sages described how 
God planned the world before it was made, by saying that he formed 
Wisdom at the beginning, and when he proceeded to arrange the 
different parts of the universe, the sky and its clouds, the earth and its 
seas, Wisdom was with him as a Master-worker, so that Wisdom was 
a helper or agent in creation, Prov. viil. 22-30. 

But, further, when they looked at the life of men in society, they saw 
that behind the individual men and women who composed it, there lay 
a great unseen power which enabled them to live together, which 
controlled their efforts and expressed itself in what we call law and 
morals. In the social order where all sorts of persons were united, 
joining their separate efforts for the good of all, there was a kind of 
thought like that which kept the parts of the world in harmony. There 
was thought in the sovereignty of kings, for the welfare of nations ; there 
was thought in the justice which princes administered and peoples 
obeyed. The parts and powers in the little world of man’s soul made a 
unity like the parts and powers of the great world without. And that 
unity was the same in kind as the unity of nature. Now the unity of 
nature resulted from its being the expression of Wisdom. Then the 
conclusion seemed inevitable,—so did the unity in Man. The same force 
or energy which worked with intelligence in the universe worked also 
with intelligence in the courses of human history and the forms of social 
order. So that intelligence was one, and it was divine. 

This line of reasoning was carried further by the Jewish teachers both 
in Palestine and Greece. In the book of Acclesiasticus (about 180 B.C.) 
it is described, xxiv. 3 77 how Wisdom came out of the mouth of the 
Most High, and covered the earth as a mist, how she camped in the 
heights of heaven, and walked in the bottom of the deeps. Everywhere, 
throughout the visible creation, she was present. But more than that, not 
only had she dominion over earth and sea, she won it also over every 
people and nation (see note in Variorum Apocrypha, on ver. 6), and 
sought a resting-place with each in turn. All human societies, therefore, 
owned her sway ; but the Creator bade her tabernacle rest in Israel, and 
she served in the sanctuary and was established in Sion, and there all 
that were desirous of her ate and drank of her, until, hungry and thirsty, 
longing for more, they ate and drank again! And then, in a passage 
which is unfortunately somewhat corrupt, ver. 23, this cosmic intelligence, 
the principle of religion and morals, is suddenly concentrated in the 
law of Moses, as though it were—not embodied, but emdooked in the 
Pentateuch, which is thus presented as the supreme revelation of God 
to man. 

The Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, belonging to the school of 
Alexandrian Judaism, shows this conception already in alliance with 
Greek philosophy. In language far exceeding the descriptions of 
Proverbs or Ecclestasticus, Wisdom is designated, vii. 25-27, as ‘a breath 
of the power of God, and an unalloyed effluence from the glory of the 
Almighty.’ She is ‘an off-gleam of the everlasting light, an unspotted 
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mirror of the activity of God, and an image of his goodness’; ‘and in 
all ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God and 
prophets.’ Wisdom, then, if not embodied or en-fleshed, is, as it were, 
en-souled in prophetic minds. 

But we have not yet discovered the term Logos. To find that, we 
must go back to the sages of Greece, who, like the sages of Israel, 
meditated on the relation of God to the world. They, too, saw that its 
daily changes were the expression of law and order, and that the 
harmony of its parts implied some kind of Thought or Reason in the 
whole. More than five hundred years before our era, a teacher belong- 
ing to the same city in which our Gospel rose, Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
whom later commentators styled ‘the dark’ or ‘the obscure,’ declared 
that the universal principle embracing all things was Logos, Reason, or 
Thought. [When thought is uttered, it becomes speech ; but though 
Logos may denote speech, it never means a word ; and the rendering of 
our version, therefore, borrowed from the verdum of the Latin Vulgate, 
really fails to express its meaning.|—Then came Plato, half poet, half 
’ philosopher, who saw behind all visible objects like horse or eagle or 
oak-tree some idea which determined their several forms, and, trying to 
ascend from the more concrete and particular to the more general, 
reached at last ‘the idea of ideas,’ the Good, at the sum of all. How 
easily the mind of the Greek seer might adopt the harmony or relation 
of light and truth so familiar to the Hebrew, may be seen from Plato’s 
description of the sun; he is ‘Son of the Good, whom the Good begot 
in his own likeness, to be in the visible world in relation to light and the 
things of sight what the Good is in the intellectual world in relation to 
mind and the things of the mind.’ Look at the language of this passage: 
here is a body which we know through our senses described as the Son 
of an impalpable spiritual reality known as ‘the Good’ ; and the process 
of his visible appearing is called ‘begetting’ ; so close is the parallelism 
of vision in the eye with vision in the soul ; and so natural is the figure of 
generation to connect the cause and the effect—And then also came the 
Stoics, who called Plato’s zdeas so many /ogoz, ‘thoughts,’ ‘reasons,’ as 
separate manifestations, instances, illustrations, of the supreme Logos, the 
‘Thought’ or ‘ Reason’ which pervaded all things and made the world an 
ordered and intelligible whole. 

Last in the chain of speculation appeared the Jew Philo, of Alexandria, 
born about 20 B.C., who set himself to combine and harmonise the con- 
ceptions of Greece with those of his own people. This he did in a series 
of treatises on the books of Moses, taking the successive incidents and 
personages of the ancient narrative as types by which to expound the 
strange amalgam of the older faith with the newer philosophy. He 
shared the Greek idea that God was in himself inaccessible to our created 
minds ; he dwelt alone, the uncreated and eternal One: and the problem 
which beset Philo was to explain how this pure being which knew nothing 
of growth or decay, could pass into a world where everything is in 
incessant change. To enable him. to figure this in some way which 
human imagination could apprehend, Philo supposed that God manifested 
himself in certain forces or powers which made the sum of energies at 
work in the world: These were of many kinds; but as they did not 
work against each other and produce disorder, it was evident that they 
were under some higher guidance ; they might be regarded as under the 
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governance of one which ruled them all; and this must be conceived as 
Logos or thought. ; : 

This highest term represents a complex and difficult idea ; for like the 
Hebrew Wisdom with which it is sometimes identified, it includes two 
notions which seem to us quite distinct,—Reason and Force. If you 
think of a square, you can discover that its sides and angles have certain 
relations to each other, and you can reason out a number of properties 
which all belong together through the simple fact that the figure is a 
square. None of these properties exists before or after the others ; you 
may discover one before another ; and another reasoner may find them 
out in a different order ; but you know that these several attributes do 
not begin to be, or go out of being, merely by your investigation. On 
the other hand, if you want to build a square house, no amount of 
thinking of the properties of the square will put the stones into their 
right places ; the masons must hew the stones, and dig the foundations, 
and rear the walls ; and all this requires the exercise of force. Now we 
are accustomed to keep these ideas much more apart in our minds than 
the Greeks were. If a mechanician invents an improvement in a steam- 
engine, he may display his idea in a drawing ; but the idea has no force 
of itself to mould the steel ; you might hang up the drawing forever over 
against the outlet of the furnace, but the metal would not flow into the 
right shape. But in the conception of Philo, the Thought and Will of 
God seemed blended together, so that directly God ¢A#zns something, 
it comes into being. In other words, God’s thought has a share in 
creation, is, in fact, the agent in its production. 

How does an architect proceed, says Philo, who is going to build 
a city? The illustration is interesting for the glimpse which it affords 
into the splendour of imperial enterprise. He looks at the site which has 
been chosen ; he arranges in his mind the places for the temples and 
streets, the markets and the quays; he fixes the dimensions of his 
different public buildings, designs the halls and courts and porticoes ; 
and at length the whole city is complete 27 thought, perhaps before a 
single plan has been drawn, or a solitary sod has been turned. The 
city exists—where ? in what we call the architect’s mind. In the same 
way, we may conceive of God, like a great artist, thinking out the world. 
You must remember that God, as Philo imagines him, does not 
occupy any place. Thought does not take up any room. You think 
of the path of the earth round the sun. You may have so clear an 
idea of it that you can reason out all its geometrical properties; but 
your thought has no size ; it is not itself capable of any measurement ; 
you cannot tell where it is. So it is in Philo’s teaching, with God and 
the world. There is produced in God, we know not how, a sort of design 
for the whole universe. This is not the earth and sky we see ; it is the 
idea of them as he thinks them ; and this idea, this Logos, in virtue of 
that union in it of Reason and Force, becomes creation. So the Logos is 
a kind of offspring of God ; it arises in him as the architect’s plan, only 
it is on the scale not of a single city, but of the entire world. It issues 
from God, yet it is still within him: it is a sort of likeness or image of 
him, as a son of a father ; the Logos is begotten of God, nay, it is his 
only begotten ; and through its energy, by the aid of the Powers, the 
visible scene is wrought into form. 

Sometimes identified with the Hebrew Wisdom, which at other times 
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is placed above it as its mother, it pervades the world ; and as it 1s the 
intellectual element in Nature, so it is not absent from Man. We can 
only, in fact, discern the Logos in the world, because it is first impressed 
on our own minds. In every man there is some trace of it; it has 
been stamped like a seal upon his inner being, or has opened the inner 
eye with an illuminating ray. And so, like Wisdom, it has from time to 
time entered holy souls, and made them dear to the Most High: and 
Philo discerned different aspects of it in the heroes of his race ; he saw 
it in Melchizedek ; he looked on Abraham as the representative of the 
Divine Logos, while in Moses it displayed its Prophetic character. 


(3) Application to the Person of Jesus. 


This is the conception which, in the Fourth Gospel, is applied to 
Jesus. Whether the author was himself acquainted with the writings of 
Philo has been questioned. But he was at any rate familiar with the 
general idea which the term Logos expressed for the Greek mind. Here 
was the ‘Son of God’ according to philosophy: there was the ‘Son of 
God’ according to Christian tradition: and in his mind the two concep- 
tions, expressed in the same terms though of such diverse origins, rushed 
together and became one. The Fourth Gospel endeavours to blend them 
in a quasi-historic portraiture, and thus transforms the career of Jesus 
under the influence of a theological idea. Many details of the conception 
remain obscure, and we may ask the book questions, but it will not 
answer them ; it is possible, indeed, that our imagination may sometimes 
outstrip the writer’s, and we»may hit on problems derived from his 
central theory which he himself had not perfectly worked out. 

At the outset, the relation of the Logos to God is defined in terms 
which our language hardly permits us to distinguish. ‘In the beginning 
was the Logos, and the Logos was to (or towards) the God, and the Logos 
was God.’ The statement may perhaps be paraphrased with respect to the 
use of the term God with or without the article, ‘In the beginning the Logos 
belonged to (or dwelt with) God, and the Logos was divine.’ God’s Thought 
dwelt with him, and the world was made through it ; and the whole universe 
so completely shared this rational character that no created object was 
made without it. But the Thought which abode in the stars above, and in 
the orders of the animals below, could not be denied toman. The spiritual 
life of humanity was derived from the same source, and every man as he 
came into the world found the path lighted for him by its radiance. So 
far the Logos has run parallel with Wisdom of old. But now, just as 
Wisdom had tabernacled in Israel, and God’s great educative design had 
been summed up in the Law, so his Thought for humanity tabernacles 
among men, and becomes—not a book—but a person. Of the process 
by which this takes place, no word is said. It must be remembered that 
this account of the nature of Jesus does not proceed from himself. He 
never calls himself by that name. So far as this book goes, the identifi- 
cation is made entirely on the writer’s responsibility. However exalted 
may be the claims implied or expressed in words or acts, the term is not 
employed by Christ on his own behalf.’ ari 

It has been said that the Logos became flesh. Did it in so doing 
become Man? Or did it occupy in the visible. form of Jesus the place 


1 Readers can now understand the possible meaning of the passages above quoted, p. 271, 
John v. 38, 1 John ii. 14. 
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which in Jewish ideas was filled by the spirit? Here again interpreters 
vary. ‘It remained only for some Christian thinker, says Dr. Martineau, 
“to let the divine Logos play the part of soul to a human body.’ Though 
this judgment reinforces the view I myself expressed in the First Three 
Gospels, repeated pondering of the Wisdom-parallel has shaken my con- 
fidence in it: and while it still seems best to explain much of the language 
ascribed to Jesus, I cannot affirm it so unhesitatingly as I once did. At 
any rate, it is through the Logos-idea that we are to find the secret of the 
abstractions which Jesus so often employs, as light, truth, life: in him is 
realised the divine Thought for man: and as one aspect or element in 
God’s thought cannot be separated from others, the apparently strange 
result is reached that the Thought in Jesus was the Thought which was 
eternally with God, presiding over the formation of the world, and shap- 
ing the course of human history for ever since. So in this sense Christ 
embodies the universal spiritual medium by which in every place and 
time men have found their way to God, and can say, xiv. 6, ‘No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.’ This is not to be understood of the 
historical Jesus, ‘the prophet of Nazareth,’ but of the principle of reason 
and life which was manifested in its fulness—so far as humanity could 
manifest it—in him. This higher sense may also perhaps be discerned 
in the declaration already considered, ‘I and my Father are one,’ x. 30. 
The objection of the Jews, that this was tantamount to making himself 
God, 33-38, is met by a quotation from Ps. Ixxxii. 6, in which the title 
‘gods’ is applied (according to a prevailing Jewish interpretation) to the 
rulers or magistrates through whom the divine sovereignty reached the 
actual people. How, then, could he be charged with blasphemy who 
only called himself by the Messianic title, ‘Son of God’! It is in ac- 
cordance with this lower claim that Jesus bids Mary Magdalene after 
the resurrection tell his brethren, ‘I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God,’ xx. 17. Can we conceive of ‘God 
the Son’ mounting upwards to ‘his God’? 

Finally, this conception of the embodied Logos determines the whole 
scope of the Gospel in time and place. It opens, like the Book of 
Genesis, ‘in the beginning.’ And if you ask, ‘beginning of what?’ the 
answer is probably to be found in the words of the Greek translation of 
the description of Wisdom in Prov. viii. 23, ‘in the beginning before he 
made the world.’ There, before any created thing took shape, the divine 
Thought dwelt in the divine Thinker in indefinite timelessness. What 


glory was there in that high communion before the foundation of the . 


world, with what love did not the Father contemplate his only begotten 
Son, xvii. 5, 24. Well might such a being say, ‘Before Abraham was, I 
am,’ vil. 58. And as the ideal lifetime of Messiah expands to embrace 
the whole world’s history, and the ages that went before, so is it with the 
scene of his ministry. Judea, Samaria, Galilee, these are but the minia- 
ture in which the great drama of the universe is for a while concentrated. 
The children of light are not opposed to the children of darkness upon 
the Syrian hills alone. Wherever men have arisen upon the earth, the 
heavenly splendour has shone upon them; and everywhere truth has 
encountered falsehood, .and the offspring of the devil have been con- 
fronted by the children of God. 

And so the sacred form, shrine of the Eternal Thought, moves slowly 
across the scene, raised high above the need of baptismal consecration, 
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or the danger of Satanic trial. The acts recorded of him are charged 
with symbolic meaning, which grows deeper and more intense as death 
draws nigh. But how changed is the aspect of the cross! To the first 
disciples it had meant a tragic failure, which could only be explained by 
areturn in glory. But Paul had discerned in it the Providential mode by 
which the ‘man from heaven’ returned thither to his first estate, abolished 
the Law, and became for all the world the Lord of life; it was a triumph 
instead of a scandal ; it was the entry on a sovereignty of souls. And so 
the Christ of the Fourth Gospel moves towards his doom fearless and 
composed. He sees the cross already transfigured into a throne. On 
that high eminence the gaze of all men will be fixed upon him, and he 
will draw them by the compulsion of love and sacrifice unto himself. So 
there is no struggle in Gethsemane,' no desolation, as the divine Thought 
prepares to lay down his life. He will take it again, when the Father 
wills it, and at the appointed hour he can depart in triumph, ‘it is 
finished.’ 

‘Have faith in God,’ says Jesus, in Mark xi. 22. ‘Ye believe in God,’ 
says Jesus, in /ofm xiv. 1, ‘believe also in me.’ This demand for faith in 
Christ, which appears elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel, marks, surely, a 
more developed stage in the consciousness of the Church. When Jesus 
first sent forth the disciples to preach the kingdom of God, the record 
adds no injunction that they were to preach 4z7 too. But when the little 
community organised itself at Jerusalem, in the trust that their Teacher 
still lived in the spirit-world, the stress of their efforts fell, as we have 
seen, on the demonstration that Jesus was the Christ. The apostle Paul 
added a new feature to this primitive creed ; in the conviction of what 
Christ’s death signified for the race, he would only preach Messiah 
crucified, who was at the same time Messiah risen, the heavenly man 
exalted to be Lord of all. And now a fresh step is taken. Paul had 
distinguished the Christian faith in one God and one Lord from the many 
gods and various lords of Gentile society: but these two terms were 
kept clearly apart in his thought. It remained for the Johannine writer 
to combine them as one person, and in the language of Thomas, xx. 28, 
to address Jesus as ‘My Lord and my God.’ 

It is not needful here to determine the precise shade of meaning with 
which these terms are used.? It is the preparation for the solemn 
blessing passed on the faithful of a later age who have believed without 
having seen; it recalls the opening statements of the divinity of the 
Logos; and thus winds up the history of its personal manifestation in 
Jesus by sounding the same high conviction of its superhuman character. 
It is the highest of the three forms through which the Church sought to 
interpret for itself the nature and function of its founder, as Jewish 
Messiah, as Second Adam, and as the Thought of God. These are three 
attempts to express the meaning of the life and being of Jesus, for whom? 
For his own age; for the Jews among whom he had lived and taught ; 
for the larger nation spread beyond the seas; and, above all, for the 


1 On the significant passage’in xii. 27 see the remarks of Dr. Abbott quoted in the First 
Three Gospels, p. 53 (2nd ed.). ‘There is another hint at inward disquiet, though the ground 
for it is not made quite clear, in xiii. 21. 


2 It is worth noticing that such language could be employed of personages of lofty state, : 
such as an emperor. ‘hus the secretary of Domitian (81-96 A.D.) begins a letter on his 
master’s behalf with the phrase, Dominus et Deus noster, ‘Our Lord and God.’ ‘lhe language 
of the Fourth Gospel must certainly be tested by the custom of the time. 
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vaster number still who were not Jews at all, but thought and felt and 
spoke as Greeks. Must Englishmen, eighteen hundred years later, adopt 
the same forms? It does not follow. In the long line of centuries an 
immense variety of events have widened the thought and enriched the: 
experience of our race. To many of us Jesus still stands as the greatest 
moral and religious influence which the world has seen. But we are not 
obliged to think of him exactly as his contemporaries thought of him, or 
as others at a little distance from him tried to explain and represent him. 
Nevertheless, if we cast aside the forms, let us not forget from what 
loyalty and love, what depth of devotion, what willingness of sacrifice, 
they took their rise. We may not feel bound to accept all the representa- 
tions of Jesus which the New Testament contains; but let us remember 
how much light they throw on the force and nature of the ideas and the 
character of Jesus himself, for they are the endeavour to express the 
Church’s sense of their value for the whole world, their place in the divine 
purpose for man. In the light of history we may read that purpose 
differently, but if we believe that the truest hope for our race lies in 
realising his faith in God, his love for man, his view of life, its duties and 
its opportunities,—if we think that the kingdom of God, as he understood 
it, is the most precious promise for the future which the past bequeaths, 
then we must not forget the enthusiasm which he kindled for it in the 
hearts of his first followers ; and if we seek to apply his conceptions, if 
we affirm that to work them into our personal, social, and national life is 
the lasting duty of the disciple, let us not neglect those who have pre- 
served them for us, and have shown us the way. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
PSALM XIX (3). 


ILENT as the heavens are, their voice, says the Psalmist, has gone 
out over all lands, and their words to the end of the world. And, 
quiet as knowledge is, its work, unlike the unenduring things, has borne 
its speech over the earth, from pole to pole, till every land is full of its 
labour. Still as is the imagination when it creates, its children, poem 
and picture, music and carven work, have lived through centuries and 
kindled them, and will last when all the glories of war and commerce are 
dust; and silent as law and duty are, and the deep worship of the heart 
of God, there is no land where they are not growing, no soul they do not 
visit, and in their highest forms, are they not like the sun in its glorious 
and incessant career of light and heat? Do they not go forth over the 
earth, to uplift and to restrain all men, like a bridegroom issuing from 
his chamber in morning triumph, like a hero rejoicing to run his race. 
In the uttermost parts of the earth is their light, in all the universe there 
is nothing which does not feel their divine and inspiring warmth. 
Everywhere there is this teaching, if we could but hear it. Inaudible 
to the ear, it is vocal to the spirit. But our spirit is not awake as it 
should be. We stop short at the senses. We see the heavens, we see 
the earth ; we take their beauty or their terror into our sensations, and, 
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what we receive is so much that we are content. Our senses are our 
prison, and the walls of it are so high and thick that we see nothing of 
the infinite universe beyond them. Yet, in truth, it is not the senses 
themselves which imprison us; it is we ourselves, working on what the 
senses reveal, who make it into a dungeon, out of which the spirit cannot 
escape. For we take our sensations and brood over them with personal 
joy or pain, and so fix ourselves on them that they become the food on 
which our greedy self feeds, till they are made into desires and longings 
and thinkings and feelings which fill the whole life with self-questioning 
and self-contemplation, as when, to give an example of what I mean, 
seeing a tumbling stream, we make it the picture of our stormy life, and 
hearing a sweet music of mournful thought, we turn it into the image of 
our own grief. This is the prison, and we are its builders. 

But the senses themselves have not built it. The images they show 
to us contain within them a vision of what lies beyond them, and far 
beyond our self. They are the shadows of eternal and infinite substance, 
visions of real things, which, if we could but see, we should lose ourselves 
for ever in them, they are so glorious and so fair. There is not one 
lovely sight or sound in nature, on the hill or by the sea or in the silent 
woodland places, which smites on eye or ear, which is not the outward 
sign of some inward and spiritual thought or feeling in the mind of God, 
which does not call upon us to pierce beyond the sensation to find its 
substance, which does not lead us to the gate of an infinite and invisible 
world in which we shall be most happy, and which, till we find, we shall 
never be at home. We are slaves to the use which our self makes of our 
sensations; we shall never be free, till, losing our self, we pass through 
our sensations into the spiritual world of which they are the fleeting 
images. Behind the phenomenal heavens and earth is the ever-living 
and working glory of God; and this is the actual reality. Behind all the 
multitudinous work of science are the few ideas on which God conceived 
the universe, and these are the actual existences. Behind the vast and 
varied evolution of conscience in mankind lies, in eternal peace, one 
thing, the righteousness of God, and this is the changeless thing. Behind 
all the results of the imagination of men, behind all their affections, be- 
hind all their religious passions, and the forms of these three are more 
numerous than the sand on a thousand shores, there is but one thing— 
their source, their impulse and their goal, the one, the everlasting, the 
unalterable, the love which makes the life of God. ' 

It is into this silent, boundless, actual world behind the senses, but of 
which the senses make transient images for us, that we make our way, 
and there to find our home ; nor will we do our work on earth the worse, 
but the better, when we thus grasp realities. When we see the substance, 
we understand the shadow for the first time. When we sit beside the 
fountain, we can see all the windings of its streams, when we have the 
actual in our hearts, we can labour wisely amid the apparent ; and then, 
last of all, we shall seize the full truth of all the Psalmist meant when he 
‘said : ‘Their voice is gone out into all lands, and their words to the end 
of the earth.’ i ae A 

All day long, and all the night, the glory of the Invisible is speaking 
to us through the visible, the absolute truth through the audible voice of 
the laws which Science with pain discovers ; the mind and love of God 
through the words and deeds of men, spoken and done in righteousness 
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and tenderness. Open your eyes and ears within, at the call of the eyes 
and ears you have without, to the universe beyond what we see and hear, 
to God whose glory rules it,—and then you will not know what self is any 
more. 

- And now after this passage, the Psalm, as we have it, changes, and 
yet does not change. It changes in so much as it is here, at the end of 
the fourth verse, broken off. A line or two, perhaps a whole verse and 
a half, has been lost. There is no proper beginning to the passage about 
the sun, no proper antecedent to the words—in them—that is, in the 
heavens. 

Again, the Psalm does not change, because, in this sun part, the same 
idea as that enshrined in the first part, is carried on, and expressed in a 
new form. It is now bound up, not with the whole heavens, but with one 
object in the heavens. That which was expressed of the universal is now 
expressed in the particular. A part represents the whole, and the part 
which is chosen is that great light and source of heat which has always 
engaged the imagination of man, and even become his religion. With it, 
as the creation and image of God, the rest of the Psalm is concerned. I 
say, the rest of the Psalm, because again it is broken off. The ancient 
poem ends with the end of the sixth verse. That was not its real ending. 
Someone in much later times, after the composition of the written law, a 
book which did not exist when the first part of the Psalm was sung; 
finding or hearing this piece of poetry, cut off its true end, and added one 
of his own concerning the law of the Lord. As the old poet made the 
heavens the voice of God’s glory, so the new one made the written law 
the voice of his glory in salvation. He makes the old poem his beginning 
and his own the end, but the break, the patch in the middle is done very 
awkwardly. 

It is better then when you read the 19th Psalm to keep the two parts 
distinct, to read the first six verses alone, and to say, ‘there is no proper 
ending’; to read the remaining verses alone, and to say, ‘there is no 
proper beginning’; and to remember that there is between the com- 
position of the first and second part an interval of perhaps two or three 
centuries. And now read the sun passage :— 

* * * * * * 

In them hath God set a pavilion for the sun 
And he is as a bridegroom going forth from his chamber, 
And a hero who rejoiceth to run his course. 

From one end of the heavens is his outgoing 

And his circuit is to the other end thereof, 

And there is nothing hid from his heat. 


We are, as we read, in the world of early mythical conceptions; and 
the writer has only got rid of them so far, that the sun is not a God, but 
the servant of Elohim; his path arranged by God, his tabernacle set for 
his rest by God. He is not his own master. He is created, not self- 
made. But he is conceived of as a personality. At the end of the day 
when he descends the sky, he enters his pavilion hung with the rose and 
scarlet curtains of the sunset clouds, and rests and sleeps through the 
night ; but with his waking springs up all refreshed, leaps into the east, 
and from the wall of the world, hurries up the sky; and his joy is like 
that of the bridegroom who comes from his chamber ; or like that of the 
hero who, full of his war expedition, sets forth eagerly upon his path. 
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From one end of the heaven he goes forth, nor does he rest till he wins 
to the other, and all the way he pours out his glow and light in blessing 
or in bane. 

Surely the voice of that imaginative conception has gone out into all 
lands. We find under a thousand forms that nature myth of the sun trans- 
muting itself into the being of gods and into the life of heroes; and in 
proportion as the mind and soul of a nation developed themselves nobly 
and imaginatively, the forms of the myth whether in gods or heroes be- 
came more various, more beautiful and more moral, more complex in 
thought and more refined in feeling ; further from the material image, 
nearer to the spiritual counterpart it half revealed and half concealed. 
There is neither speech nor language in which the course of the sun has 
not spoken as with a trumpet to the souls of men, and called on them to 
see behind it the divine beyond mankind, and the heroic in mankind, and 
every day, even to us, in the very middle of our science, it tells the same 
high story to our hearts. What God’s life is, is imaged there. What 
our life ought to be is written there for us. 

“O, we have left all that behind us,’ some think. The world of myth 
and imagination about nature has been evaporated by the sun of science. 
’Twere pity, if that were true. But it is not true. When every day 
we say, the sun is risen, and the sun has set, we fly in the face of our 
common knowledge, and use the phrases of the old myth, which made 
the sun rise from his nightly bed, and enter at evening into his seat of 
rest. And all our poetry of internal discipline issues forth from the 
sources of this myth, and the others which the business of the elements 
awakened in the minds of men, and the nearer our natural description, 
whether in painting or poetry, gets back to the elder conceptions which 
thought that nature was all living and human, and the further it removes 
itself from all scientific explanations of the universe which take life away 
from matter and dissolve personality out of it, the better the painting and 
the poetry, and the truer also, truer in this—that the root of the universe, 
and all that is in it, is not dead matter, but living thought, and personal 
will, and creative joy. In fact, the only absolute truth in this matter of 
the universe is to be got at through art, and not through science; science 
tells us truth concerning the apparent, and tells it well and delightfully ; 
and it is well to know all we can of it. But when we want to see into the 
eternal realities, into the central truth, we must look at the world through 
the imaginative work of creative men, through myths of nature, through 
the great poets and painters of the natural world. There, in the work of 
these men, work which is not contradictory of science but whole worlds 
beyond it, lies the absolute reality, the mother truths of things—the truths 
we feel, but cannot see or hear or touch; which never can be seen or 
heard. ; 

But leaving this point, take another, accordant with all we have been 
saying about this Psalm, whose proclamation is that the visible is the 
image and suggestion of the Invisible. ait 

What does the work of the sun image to us—in our religious life—of 
God and of ourselves? It told the ancients that it was good itself, and 
afterwards it told the highest among them that there was a Being whose 
image it was, and who did in the moral world work similar to its work in 
the natural world. But that Being was one among other gods, who also 
had grown out of the observation of nature, The Psalmist had gone 
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further. The sun was a creature of the One God, whose glory it repre- 
sented, whose all-pervading Presence brought light and heat to man. 
But we have spiritualized it still further. We see in it the natural image, 
not of the glory, but, taught by Jesus, of the righteousness and love of 
God ; and in the picture drawn in these texts, the part of the picture we 
take is not that of the great Being running a course, or resting in his 
pavilion, but of nothing being hid from the heat thereof. 

The omnipresence and omnipotence of righteousness and_ of love, 
which is righteousness in jaction—that is the matter which we feel when — 
we think into our conception of God the universal glow of the sun. On 
the truth of that idea rests, as I think, the whole of the moral life and of 
the moral growth of man. There is a righteousness outside of us, outside 
of our development, into which we are growing, and which presides over 
our growth and assists us in our struggle towards union with it. No soul 
of man, not the most savage and the most evil, is hid from the heat of it. 
Universal is its work, and universal its power. 

And its power and work are done through love. As universal as 
righteousness, omnipresence is love’s omnipotence. No spirit of man is 
hid from the heat thereof. Often it seems not to be love, for it has to 
burn up selfishness and sin, and we suffer in the burning ; but when we 
come to our right mind, when sin lies behind us, like a forest in ashes 
behind a great explorer’s path, when self has been consumed, and all our 
heart and soul is only one desire to give and bless, we know then that 
love is love, that what seemed punishment was love, and that what has 
been wrought in us will be wrought in all, till all humanity seem One in 
the Universal Sun. This is the conception, this the deep truth, which, 
grasped by faith, is the conquering power in life, and when we realize 
that it is in God, that He is z7 Himself, then also we know that the life of 
God must be joy, that the images of the Bridegroom issuing from his 
chamber, and the hero rejoicing to run his race, are but faint representa- 
tions of the steady rapture of the life of Him who is the light and heat 
and glory of the spiritual universe. 

But if the great creature images in some sort the life of Him who is 
above it, it will image also the true life of Man who is below its Creator, but 
akin to Him, And this was felt by the ancients. The hero’s life followed 
the course and the manners of the sun. He began active life rejoicing, 
whether he sprang at once into his career, or after a time of concealment, 
as it were in clouds. He reached the midday of his fame in many battles 
and labours, he descended through the heaven of his work, yet many 
trials came upon him, many fates. But even if the woe or sin was over- 
whelming, he fought it through and came out, in the higher forms of the 
myth, more noble in temper, more wise and pure of self. At last the 
greatest trial comes, and in the flaming clouds of his dying battle, flaming 
with the crimson of sacrifice, but passing above into the pearl and azure 
calm of heaven, in which his moral conquest over fate was typified, he 
sank to his rest, entered his pavilion in the heavens, after his mighty 
labours, receiving joy again. This was noble human life in India 
Greece, Rome, among the Teutonic tribes, and the sound of it, and the 
lesson of it has gone forth into all lands, and is heard from end to end of » 
the world. . 

This is also the image of the true life of man to-day, the image of the 
life of Jesus, of the life of all who love men, or worship God the Father. 
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We, when we are young as yet, should issue into life, no matter how thick 
the morning clouds, like a bridegroom from his chamber, like a hero 
beginning his course, rejoicing in the labours and the fates we have to meet 
and conquer. We, too, unfaltering like the sun, must run our course from 
one end to the other, through all the twelve labours of its year. We, too, 
in death, ought to show to the world the sunset glory of the last struggle, 
in the midst of weakness and pain, to love on to the end, and keep the 
truth, like our Master on the Cross. We, too, know that in the heavens 
is set for us a pavilion, the tent of that which S. Paul called the spiritual 
body, wherein, after labours, we shall rest, but not to sleep forever in a 
heavenly sloth. 

No, the sleep in the pavilion is for the night alone, as the sun returns 
to the east and leaps again into the. sky, refreshed as it were with sleep, 
as Jesus began a new life in the hearts of men, when he was vanished 
from the eyes of men, so when the curtains of the tent in which we rest 
for a moment after death are opened, we shall see the new morning of the 
heavenly life rise glorious and illumine a fresh land to be filled with our 
labour and our love. Our heart will thrill, our soul enchant itself with 
expectation. And those who see us then will say: ‘ See, he cometh forth 
like a bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoiceth like a hero to ran 
his course.’ 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE THREE ROOTS OF CHARACTER. 


II].—WILLING AND FEELING. 


N the preceding paper I spared no words, in order to illustrate fully the 

manner in which children may be interested in knowledge as an 

element of a whole and well-balanced character. In the following paper 

I shall give little more than notes—not because the subjects are less 1m- 

portant, but because any teacher who has realized the aim and grasped 

the method of the preceding papers, will be able to fill out these brief 
sketches for himself. 

Willing. 

(1) When did you last say, ‘1 CAN'T’? 

Once, to my surprise and pleasure, all the members of a class answered 
this question in turn, and much bright and suggestive talk arose from it. 
Shyness may be a difficulty, so it is best to begin with some child likely 
to give an answer readily though without forwardness. Example is 
contagious. 

(2) Had you TRIED before you said ‘I cant? ? 

Probably in some instances the answer will be ‘No.’ But how would 
anything ever have been done if people had always acted so? The very 

-least anyone should do, is to make an attempt before saying ‘I can’t.’ 
Apply this to any suitable instances given by the scholars. 

(3) Did any of you find that you could do the thing after all? How 
did you manage tt ? ] 

By changing your mind and resolving to do your best ; and perhaps, 
only after trying many times. There are, in fact, two things to remember 
when a task looks too hard for us even to attempt. The first is, that we 
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can never tell precisely how great or how small the difficulties are till we 
come right up to them, or even perhaps into the very midst of them. Of 
course, in some instances there are evident and serious dangers —as in 
taking a boat when the sea is rough, or in getting into or out of a moving 
train, or in helping at a fire. Then caution is the right rule. There is 
good reason to hesitate and consider whether you have strength and skill 
enough. We should run no great risk except when necessity compels or 
duty commands. But in most cases we can get some way into the task 
without any other cost than work and will, as in our studies. And only 
when we have done that, can we at all judge what measure of success we 
are likely to reach at last. 

Secondly, we must remember that every reasonable and steady effort 
(to be carefully distinguished from excessive and spasmodic strain) 
increases our ability and strength, so that a thing which seems impossible 
on the first trial may be quite easy on the twentieth or hundredth. 
Examples : learning to walk, talk, read, play a musical instrument. 

(4) Evidently, then, though knowledge is a good thing (see last paper), 
zt does not come of itself. Especially we cannot gain the most tmportant 
kind of knowledge, t.e., knowledge of our own powers, without a firm will 
and much perseverance. None of the best things come tn any other way. 

a.—In a picture-gallery in Moscow is a splendid painting, which the 
artist Ivanof prepared himself for and worked at during twenty years, but 
could not finish before he died. The subject is, ‘The Coming of Christ.’ 
John the Baptist is at the Jordan and is surrounded by his followers, and 
Jesus is approaching from the distance, while all the people look towards 
him as though they expected some great event. Ivanof attempted to. 
pourtray this scene over and over again, but could not rest content with 
anything which seemed unworthy of it, or anything less than his very 
best. At last, however, he felt that he was succeeding, and this is the 
judgment of all who have seen the picture. So much is it admired and 
valued, not only for what it is in itself, but also for its history, that the 
many works which failed to satisfy the artist and which he therefore 
regarded as preliminary only, are placed in the same gallery with the 
final design, They are a monument to his conscientious and untiring 
perseverance. It is better to do one thing well than many badly. 
Ivanof is now more famous than many an artist who produced a 
multitude of pictures. 

6.—Here is an extract from a letter written to a friend by the late 
Henry Fawcett, when a young man. The gun accident had not yet taken 
away his sight, but the eminent position he afterwards reached as a writer 
on political economy and as a member of the House of Commons, is 
the splendid proof that nothing could take away his courage and noble 
aspiration. 

‘I regard you with such true affection, that I have long wished to im- 
part my mind on many subjects. You know somewhat of my character— 
you shall hear somewhat of my views as to my future. I started life a 
boy with the ambition one day to enter the House of Commons. Every 
effort, every endeavour which I have ever put forth has had this object in 
view. I have continually tried and I shall, I trust, still try not only 
honourably to gratify my desire, but to fit myself for such an important 
trUSt) hate I feel that I ought to make any sacrifice, to endure any 
amount of labour to obtain this position, because every day I become 
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- more deeply impressed with the powerful conviction that this is the 
position in which I could be of greatest use to my fellow-men, and that in 
the House of Commons I could exert an influence in removing the social 
evils of our country, and especially the paramount one—the mental 
degradation of millions. .... I could never be happy unless I was to do 
everything to fit myself for this position. For I should be racked with 
remorse through life if any selfishness checked such efforts. For I must 
regard it as a high privilege from God if I have such aspirations, and if he 
has endowed me with powers which will enable me to assist in such a 
work of philanthropy.’ 

Is it not well that we should all set an aim before us as early as 
possible? And let it be a A¢gh aim, for though it may have to be changed 
according to circumstances, a high aim is a better guide and inspiration 
than a low one. 

¢.—Milton deliberately sacrificed his sight to a great cause. He 
worked on at his ‘Defence of the English People’ when his eyes had 
already begun to fail him. (See his noble second sonnet ‘To Cyriac 
Skinner.’) 

Feeling. 

(1) Have you any pet animals at home? Have any of them ever met 
with an accident, or suffered ill-treatment from people? Have you ever 
lost any pet you were very fond of ? 

By such questions as these, and brief talk upon the answers, awaken 
first in the children’s minds the most elementary forms of those feelings, 
whose place in their lives you wish them to realise. 

Every affection even for dumb animals gives a pleasant sense of com- 
panionship. The new care and anxiety, the fear of injury or loss, are 
willingly borne for the sake of the wider fellowship that is gained. The 
trust and affection of a dumb creature towards you, perhaps the service it 
renders you ; and, on the other hand, your interest in all its ways, your 
desire to see it happy and to return its manifestations of affection—all 
this enlarges your life. You seem to live not only your own life, but also 
in some degree the life of anything else you love. 

(2) Lf pet animals mean so much to us, how much more do people who 
love us and whom we love ? 

What should we do without relatives and friends? What should we 
become, if no one cared for us and we cared for no one? The brightness 
would go out of our own life. Really, almost all the best joys come from 
what is done for us by others and what we do for them. If we had no 
such pure pleasures, we should have no true happiness, even though we 
were able, by cleverness and strength of body and will, to obtain all the 
means of living in outward comfort. 

And yet the love of our parents and others whose affection we 
constantly enjoy, is apt to seem so ordinary and common a thing, that we 
easily forget its priceless value and show too little in return. 

(3) And if the love of pet animals, relatives and friends means so much 
‘to us, should we not extend this kindly feeling as far as possible? Ls wt 
right or necessary to hate anyone ? : 

Let us not pretend that we can show equal love and friendship to all 
kinds of people. We sometimes hear of such awful cruelties and crimes, 
that our first feeling is that we could not show anything but the most 
bitter hatred to those who commit such wrongs, and that we should like 
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nothing better than to take full vengeance upon them on behalf of their 
victims.. But in calmer moments we remember that people are born in 
very different circumstances, and are brought up very differently, that 
some have many more advantages than others and that we cannot justly 
estimate the evil and the good in each. Hence mere purposeless revenge 
and passion is wrong, and any sternness which must be shown should be, 
even in the case of the worst offenders, for their own good and the 
protection of others. John Howard was right in his feeling that even the 
lowest criminals should not be treated with wanton cruelty and neglect, 
and in undertaking his noble work of reforming prisons that they might 
reform and not merely torture their inmates. 

He is the most noble man who with a clear knowledge of the difference 
between good and evil, and a strong determination to promote the one 
and resist the other, combines a sympathy that never fails and is always 
willing to spare the wrong-doer as soon as the impulse to wrong has 
ceased. 

And, speaking generally, the men we admire most in history are those 
who have had not only a large mind and a firm will, but also unselfish- 
ness, a desire to make the lives of as many as possible brighter, freer, 
purer, and happier. 

Contrast the selfish ambitions of a conqueror like Julius Czesar with 
the self-forgetting devotion of a man like Telemachus, who is said to have 
put an end to the barbarous gladiatorial combats in Rome. 

a.—Plutarch relates of Cesar, that while reading the history of 
Alexander the Great ‘he was so much affected by it that he sat pensive a 
long time, and at last burst out into tears. As his friends were wondering 
what might be the reason, he said, “ Do you think I have not sufficient 
cause for concern, when Alexander at my age reigned over so many 
conquered countries, and I have not one glorious achievement to boast ?”’ 

6.—The story is that Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, distressed at the 
degrading influence and terrible bloodshed of the gladiatorial combats, 
journeyed to Rome, ready to sacrifice his life in a protest against them. 
On the occasion of a great festival he leaped into the arena and tried to 
separate the combatants. He was killed by the stones which were 
thrown at him by the infuriated people ; but he accomplished what edicts 
of the emperors had failed to do. Gladiatorial shows were no longer 
seen in Rome. HENRY RAWLINGS, 


A CHILD’S BELIEF. 


BELIEVE in God—the Creator and Sustainer of all that is—my 
Father, and the Father of all men. 

I BELIEVE that God speaks to me through this world in which He has 
placed me; through the lives and words of all good men; and through 
my own soul. 

1 BELIEVE that I may trust God entirely, both in what I see and in 
what I do not see, for this life, and the life to come. 

I BELIEVE that I serve God by faithfully and cheerfully doing the 
duties He has given me to do, and by living in love with all around me. 

_And I ask his grace that I may listen to Him more attentively, trust 
Him more entirely, and serve Him more earnestly unto my life’s end.— 
AMEN. CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON. 
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Dunecht. 
Words by B. Wauau. 


‘I would follow Fesus.’ | 
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That my tongue may speak 
‘Words which carry comfort 
‘Yo the sad and weak ; 
That my touch, as his, may feel 
Pain and wounds, to soothe and heal. 
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3. m. I would follow Jesus, 
And would gently bear 
My voor neighbour’s sorrows, 
Sickness, trouble, care; 
cres. And all earth’s dark places make ' 
f. Brighter for my Saviour's sake.--AMEN, 
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EDITOR’S FAREWELL WORDS. 


ape years ago, this little magazine was projected by its present editor, 
and the favour it has received shows that it has filled a place not 
otherwise occupied. The pressure of public and official work, and the 
conviction that a fresh mind with new ideas, and possibly new writers, 
would be a great advantage, have ked him to relinquish the task with 
which the Committee of the Sunday School Association entrusted him. 
The duty of conducting the Sunpay ScHoot Hevper, after this 
number, passes into the hands of an able and excellent friend of religious 
education,—the Rev. Frank Walters, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, one who is 
no stranger to the readers of these pages. 

This magazine was started with the object of promoting the cause of 
a broad and liberal Christianity among young people, more particularly in 
the schools and homes of English Unitarians. It aimed to assist boys 
and girls, through their teachers and parents, to be true, noble, pure, and 
reverent. The records of Hebrew piety, the life and teachings of Jesus, 
the words and deeds of the great and good of all ages and lands, the 
laws and operations of nature, the activities, struggles, temptations, and 
conquests of daily life and duty are the sources from which lessons 
were to be drawn. 

Ever since the magazine appeared, the editor has been ably and 
generously supported by many willing hands. To these contributors he 
owes a debt of personal gratitude. Valuable sets of lessons have been 
published, as well as individual papers of sterling worth. The studious, 
thoughtful teacher who wished to become acquainted with the best and 
most recent knowledge respecting the New Testament, for example, has 
had admirable material supplied from time to time in the series of papers 
by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, Dr. Drummond, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
and others ; while ‘Aunt Amy,’ Miss Frances E. Cooke, the Rev. H. 
Rawlings, and other names familiar to our readers, have opened path- 
ways to various fields of instruction. _ 

There was ample need for the Sunpay ScHooLt HELPER when it 
was first projected ; there is still greater need for it now. Much, very 
much, of the so-called religious education of children in our day is hollow 
and puerile,—based on exploded theories of the universe, on unhistorical 
and untenable views of Biblical interpretation, on foolish or mistaken con- 
ceptions of the meaning and purpose of human life. Bible instruction is 
still,for the most part, in a deplorable condition in England, largely through 
the ignorance, but also in some degree arising from the cowardice or in- 
difference of parents and teachers. There is an air of unreality about 
such teaching which is distressing, and its effect on the characters of the 
children can only be harmful. This magazine has tried, in a humble way, 
to clear the religious atmosphere of cant and hypocrisy; it has sought to . 
lead teachers and taught alike to trust, with unfaltering faith and 
courage, the highest, holiest vision of righteousness, truth, and love 
which God has revealed to the souls of his children. 

The Editor naturally surrenders his office after these years of happy 
toil with some feelings of regret ; he rejoices, however, that his place will _ 
be taken by one who possesses a sturdy faith in the ultimate triumph of the~ 
principles and truths which the Sunpay ScHoor Hexper has all along 
cheerfully represented, 


